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being too powerful, have prevented the others from 
being heard. 

17. From what has just been said, it follows that 
the proportion of voices in a chorus depends less upon 
the number of singers than upon the nature of the 
voices. This proportion does not imply the necessity 
of giving an equal force to all the parts ; their intensity 
or weight should be according to the importance of 
the parts : thus the first treble, where the melody is 
generally found, and the bass, which is the foundation 
of the harmony, are in almost all the choruses of the 
theatres a little stronger than the contralto and the 
tenor. For instance, if the chorus consists of fifty 
voices, of tolerably equal quality of tone, there should 
be fourteen trebles, fourteen basses, twelve second 
trebles, and ten tenors. 

18. If the chorus is written in the modern style for 
first and second trebles, two tenors, and a bass, and 
if the vocal mass consists of fifty voices, the number 
of trebles and basses must be lessened, and the tenors 
augmented, in the following proportion : — twelve first 
trebles, ten seconds or contraltos, eight to each tenor 
part, and twelve basses. 

19. If the music is in the fugue style, of which all 
the points should be equally perceptible, the strength 
of the parts should be maintained with as perfect an 
equality as possible. 

20. In the music of the ancient Italian school, par- 
ticularly in that of Palestrina and the Roman masters, 
there are many pieces where there is no bass, the 
tenor takes its place. In such a case, this voice, 
taking the part of an ordinary bass, should be a little 
strengthened. 

21. When the voices employed in the chorus are of 
analogous kinds, e. g. all women's voices, or all men's 
voices, experience has shown that one part must not 
prevail at the expense of the others, and that the best 
possible effect results from the most perfect equality 
among the voices. Choruses for women only, or for 
men only, are often written in three parts. 

22. It will be seen by what has been said, that the 
intelligence of the Choir or Chorus Master must be 
incessantly on the alert to regulate the balance of 
voices, with regard to their quality of tone being more 
or less sonorous, and to the kind of music which it is 
proposed to execute. There can be no precise rules 
on this point. 

It will perhaps be objected that these cases are 
trifling, — that they are usually dispensed with, — and 
that the chorus remains invariably settled in all the 
theatres, and in the greater number of churches. I 
know it ; but I know also that thereby the execution 
of the music almost always suffers. The art of draw- 
ing out from vocal masses all the effects of which they 
are capable, is yet in its infancy, especially in France. 

CHAPTER III. 

Of the concord of voices in the Unison and 
Octave. 

23. Concord, in its most rigorous acceptation, is 
both for voices and for instruments one of the most 
necessary conditions for the good effect of music. To 
obtain this, it will be requisite, after having arranged 
the singers of the Choir or Chorus into groups ac- 
cording to the nature of their voices, and having fixed 
the key-note,* that the Leader of the Choir or Chorus 



» The practices, to be profitable, should be made without the help 
of an instrument, by the voices alone ; it is therefore necessary that 



test the precision of the voices by the unison, as a 
preliminary to every exercise. 

24. Two methods are useful for the acquirement of 
this precision in the unison : the first consists in 
making a few of the voices of the same kind practise, 
beginning by trying the choralists two and two, then 
three and three, four and four, and so on successively 
till all the voices of like kinds have been united. The 
greatest strictness is necessary, and the Master should 
only admit absolute correctness, not a mere approxi- 
mation to correctness. The exercises in which these 
studies should be made, are to be found in the ele- 
ments of all Solfeggios. They are first the diatonic 
and chromatic scale, then different kinds of intervals. 
All these should be performed slowly at first, and 
afterwards gradually more quickly. 

To be continued. 



ANECDOTICAL NOTICES OF SOME OF THE 
OLD COMPOSERS. 

HAYDN. 

(Continued from page 362.,) 

The degree of Doctor of Music was conferred upon 
Haydn at a time when the honour was not so cheap as now 
of attainment. It being customary, in return for this mark 
of distinction, to exhibit a piece of music, as a specimen 
of learning in the art, he sent them a MS. which was so 
composed that, whichever way it was read — whether back- 
wards, forwards, from the top to the bottom, or the reverse, 
or from the middle, or in any way that could be devised, 
it always preserved the same air and had a correct 
accompaniment. 

When Haydn left London, his fortune was summed up 
in the amount of fourteen hundred pounds ; but although 
his exchequer was not of the fullest, his heart overflowed 
with feelings of gratitude and kindliness for the friendship 
and encouragement he had received in England — feelings 
often too little indulged by those who have found England 
the El Dorado of their fortune. On his return through 
Germany, he at intervals gave several concerts, — a means 
of accomplishing an end — the increase of his small fortune. 
At this time Haydn entertained serious notions of securing 
a provision for his declining years — notions which were 
greatly assisted, a short time afterwards, by the addition of 
a thousand pounds to his store by the sale of the Creation 
and the Seasons. At length he became the purchaser of 
a neat little dwelling-place at Schoenbrunn. Soon after 
taking possession of his humble home, he received a letter 
from the French Institute, nominating him an associate — 
an honour which, coming as it did in the old age of the 
hard-working professor, was doubly acceptable. It is 
a singular fact, that Sheridan, the dramatist, was put in 
nomination with Haydn, for the associateship ; but the 
former was preferred. 

Haydn's admiration of the "mighty genius" of Handel 
was enthusiastic in the extreme. tFpon hearing the Mes- 
siah, he frankly avowed to a distinguished amateur, that 
the author was the " chief of all modern musicians ; " and 
he frequently confessed that his genius and his love for the 
art were excited by hearing the works of Handel : to this 
admiration may in some measure be ascribed the origin of 
the Creation : Haydn had heard some of Handel's finest 
works performed by a competent orchestra in Westminster 
Abbey ; and after his return from this country, there was 
evidently a stronger bias exhibited by Haydn to grandeur 
of musical effect. He was in his sixtieth year when he 
commenced his Creation ; it occupied him two years. 
Being asked by a friend, during the time he was engaged 
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on it, how much longer his admirers would have to wait 
for its completion, — " I shall take a long time about it," 
said he, " because I intend it to last a long time." It was 
in 1798 that he finished his now most popular work, and 
it was performed in the Schwartzenberg Palace, in Lent of 
the same year : in a month or two afterwards it was 
printed and disseminated all over Europe. 

It was two years from this date that he produced the 
Seasons — from the words of Thomson. The merits of this 
Oratorio are aptly described by a criticism upon it by Haydn 
himself. " It is not another Creation," said he ; " in that 
oratorio the actors are angels — in the Seasons they are 
peasants." To the labour of composing this work may be 
ascribed the termination of Haydn's musical career : from 
his description of his feelings at this time, it appears that 
he had " written himself out ; " formerly his ideas and 
thoughts came unsought — " but now," said he, " I seek 
them in vain." He gradually grew weaker, confining him- 
self to his house and garden. The fear (usually attendant 
upon old age) now began to haunt his mind — that he should 
come to poverty ; the visits of his friends and admirers 
would sometimes console and exhilarate him, but time and 
hard work had enfeebled his faculties, and his spirits 
altogether deserted him i he was not a little amused, ne- 
vertheless, at a report of his death which prevailed, and 
was generally believed. The French Institute, indeed, 
performed a Mass to his memory; upon hearing this, 
he remarked, " If these kind gentlemen had given me 
notice of my death, I would have gone myself to beat time 
for them." He was much gratified, however, by the 
premature compliment. 

About this time the Creation, with Italian words, was 
performed by a large and complete orchestra t being desirous 
again to be present with that public which to him had 
invariably manifested so much kindness, he requested 
permission to be present ; he was brought to the palace of 
Prince Lobkowiti, the place of rendezvous, in an easy 
chair, in the midst of enthusiastic acclamation and cordial 
greeting. He remained during the first act, but finding 
the excitement too great for his enfeebled frame, he was 
carried from the palace, after having bowed his thankful- 
ness to the public, and offering a parting benediction to his 
old associates in the orchestra. 

War was at this time ravaging Austria: he still felt a 
lively interest for his country, although fast approaching 
the termination of his earthly pilgrimage. A biographer 
thus describes some of the closing incidents of Haydn's 
life: — He sometimes exhausted his little strength in in- 
quiries after the state of his native land, and in singing, 
at his feebly-fingered pianoforte, with his thin, trembling 
voice, ' God preserve the Emperor 1 ' On the 10th of May, 
the French army had reached Schoenbrun, and within a 
short distance of his house, fired fifteen hundred shots and 
shells upon the city he had so much loved — the city of his 
pride and reputation. Four bombs fell close to his little 
home. His faithful servants ran to him in terror. He 
roused himself, feeble as he was, and demanded, with a 
courageous dignity, to know the reason of their alarm, as- 
suring them that they were safe wherever he was. The 
effort was too much for him : he was seized with a con- 
vulsious shivering, and could not proceed. He was carried 
to his bed. On the 26th of May, his strength was gone, 
yet he caused himself to be placed at the pianoforte, and 
again sung, with as much energy as he could, the National 
hymn, repeating it thrice. It was the song of the dying 
swan, for a stupor seized him at the piano, and being 
conveyed back to his bed, he departed on the morning of 
the 31st, being then two months over his seventv-eighth 
year. He was privately buried at Grumpendorff— Vienna 
being then in the occupation of the French. Yet even in 
these distressing national circumstances, Mozart's Requiem 
was performed in honour of him, in the Scottish Church 
in that city, at which the French attended, appearing 
deeply touched at the severe loss which the musical world 



had sustained by his death. The same respect was paid 
to his memory at Breslau and at Paris. 

Haydn left no posterity ; his heir was a blacksmith, to 
whom he left; 30,000 florins— giving 12,000 to each of his 
faithful servants. 

Vernon. 
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Brief Chronicle of the last ^Fortnight. 

Mr. Leslie's Oratorio, Immanuel, was performed on 
March 2nd, at St. Martin's Hall, to a numerous, though 
not a crowded audience. The work is evidently the pro- 
duction of a sound, a judicious, and a highly cultivated 
musician. Mr. Leslie possesses a full appreciation of the 
true poetry of music. The instrumentation throughout is 
carefully elaborated. The choral combinations are fre- 
quently novel and highly effective. The whole oratorio 
was received with enthusiasm throughout, and at the close 
the applause continued for many minutes. Mr. Leslie was 
loudly called for, and bowed his acknowledgements. The 
greatest praise is due to the principal singers, as well as 
to the chorus and orchestra, for the efficient manner in 
which they rendered the work, under the able superin- 
tendence of Mr. Benedict. 

Oxford.— Mr. T. Ions, M.B. of Magdalen Hall, 
and organist at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, performed an 
Exercise for the Degree of Doctor in Music in New 
College Hall, which was thronged with ladies and mem- 
bers of the University. Sir H. Bishop, as Professor of 
Music, presided. The composition was one of very great 
beauty and merit, and all the parts were sustained with 
admirable effect, the choristers from New College, sing- 
ing-men from other colleges, and University amateurs, 
taking the vocal portions, and the members of the Oxford 
Choral Society, with some assistance from London, doing 
justice to the instrumental parts. — Morning Post. 

Meyerbeer's Opera, L'Etoile du Nord, continues to 
draw crowds to the Opera Comique at Paris. Mad. Bosio 
has been singing in Rossini's Moise at the Acadfimie. 

Dunfermline. — The journal, speaking of a concert 
there, says: — " We were sorry to hear the vile practice 
of whistling again carried on to some extent at the con- 
cert; were the well-meaning portion of the audience to 
give information to the conductors when they are thus 
annoyed by any one near them, the summary ejectment of 
one or two of the guilty parties would effectually cure the 
evil." The softening powers of music have still, it should 
seem, to produce their effect in this locality. 

Chepstow. — A most successful Concert, given by the 
Choral Society, took place on February 28th. In addition 
to the glees, madrigals, &c, a selection of instrumental 
pieces were performed principally by amateurs of this 
town. The concert was under the direction of Mr. E. T. 
Evans. 



